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supplied of the habits of all these fine birds and of the 
adventures of the author and his friends in their forays on 
their nesting-places. Excellent and most characteristic 
pictures are given of all of them. 

Weare particularly pleased to have such full details as to the 
nesting of the Black Vulture (Vultur monachus) and White- 
shouldered Eagle (Aguila adalberti). The latter is the Spanish 
representative of the Imperial Eagle of Eastern Europe, and 
though its eggs are usually “white with a few faint 
rufous marks,” Col. Verner, in February 1878, obtained some 
eggs of this species “richly clouded with purple and 
blotched with rufous-brown.”’ So abnormal were they 
that the late Henry Seebohm, who was a great collector 
of birds’-eggs, tried to persuade Col. Verner to alter the 
labels on them to “Golden Eagle,” eggs of which they 
certainly closely resembled. But the Colonel was firm in 
his refusal to yield to this suggestion, having himself taken 
the specimens. 

We must now close our remarks on this excellent piece 
of work. It is not, of course, a strictly scientific book, and 
does not contain a learned description, even of a new 
subspecies! But we have read every word of it ourselves 
and advise all who are interested in birds to do the same. 


XVII.— Letters, Extracts, and Notes. 


We have received the following letters addressed ‘“‘To the 
Editors of ‘ The Ibis’? ” :— 


Sirs,—Two young birds of Parmoptila woodhousii lately 
examined are younger than that figured in the last number 
of ‘The Ibis. The little wattles at the gape in these 
specimens are very conspicuous, being quite white, while 
the margin of the skin on which they are situated is black. 
When the mouth is opened wide and the skin at the gape 
stretched, the open mouth appears to be bordered on each 
side by a row of white beads, strung, far apart, on a black 
string. The inside of the mouth, also, which is whitish in 
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colour, is marked with symmetrically arranged black spots— 
five on the palate, two on the tongue, and one under the 
tongue. The whole arrangement seems to serve the purpose 
of making the open mouth conspicuous. 

I am, Sirs, yours &c., 


Kribi, Kamerun, Geo. L. Bates. 
October 11th, 1908. 


Srrs,—I wish to bring to your notice three notes on out 
New Zealand birds, which are, I think, worthy of record :— 

(1) In the Trans. N.Z. Inst. (vol. xxxvi. p. 119) is a 
reference to parasitic Cuckoos occasionally reverting to the 
habit of nest-building. I have just had a most authentic 
account of the feeding by two adults of five little Bronze 
Cuckoos (Chalcococcyx lucidus), the gradual teaching to fly, 
and, finally, the discovery of a nest with the feathers of the 
adult birds in and about it. 

This conduct by a bird so universally considered strictly 
parasitic is extremely interesting, and if you will refer to the 
Trans. Austr. Assoc. for the Adv. of Sci. (vol. x. p. 323) 
you will find reference to similar habits of Cuckoos in India. 
This is another step towards the elucidation of the strange 
habit of parasitism. 

(2) In vol. xl. of Trans, N.Z. Inst. now to hand you 
will find (p. 498) a most remarkable instance of sagacity or 
instinct in a pair of Paradise-Ducks (Casarca variegata). 
They were surprised in the bush and instantly took to the 
water with ten little ones. Entering the rushing swollen 
torrent they sailed out diagonally, one with its beak to the 
other’s tail, and all the little ones settled against and above 
them as they battled across the stream. 

(3) The Dotterel of New Zealand (Charadrius bicinctus) is 
a clever deceiver and performs many curious antics to lead 
an intruder from its nest. A reliable observer says :—“ On 
starting a Dotterel out of her nest, her antics were 
of the usual kind, fluttering away in front of me, as though 
with a broken wing. Suddenly I saw her drop alongside ofa 
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stunted white tussock and remain there until I was quite close 
to her. Judge of my surprise to find that her stoppage had 
been at a Ground Lark’s (Anthus nove-zealandig) nest 
containing eggs. Three days later I was fishing on the 
same ground and the Dotterel again went through the same 
performance. This was the most cunning act that I have 
ever heard of in any of the feathered tribe.” 

I may say that the observers in all three instances are 
well known to me personally and are thoroughly reliable 
men. 

I have done what I can to work out the parasitic problem, 
and have, I think, made some steps towards the elucidation 
of it. I have fairly well exhausted the subject of our Long- 
tailed Cuckoo, and am now engaged on a similar collective 
investigation on the Bronze Cuckoo. 

Hoping you may make some use of these notes on our 
interesting birds, which are fast disappearing from among us, 

I am, Sirs, yours &c., 


Rosert Furron, M.D. 
Dunedin, N.Z., 
October 29th, 1908. 


Sirs,—You have done me the honour of reviewing my 
‘ History of the International Convention of 1902’ in your 
valuable periodical, for which I am very grateful. But I must 
regret that in all English reviews, and so in the present case 
in ‘The Ibis,’ there occurs some misunderstanding. The Con- 
vention never meant to force upon anybody “ new methods,” 
as rules §§ 1 and 9 admit of exceptions, in consequence 
of which every adhering State is allowed to draw up its lists 
(schedules) entirely in conformity with its own considerations. 

The chief object of the Convention is the protection of 
migrant birds, which, after they have left their homes, are 
exposed in the south (Italy) to the severest persecution and 
even extermination. 

This evil can only be remedied by international regulations. 
The English List of Birds comprises also a number of 
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migrant species which leave the country and are therefore 
exposed in the south to the same persecution. 

It is deeply regrettable that a country so highly esteemed 
as England refuses its moral support in such a noble and 
uscful matter, just when this is especially wanted. 

I am, Sirs, yours &c., 
Orro HERMAN, 


Hungarian Central Bureau for Ornithology, 
Budapest, October 12th, 1908. 


————— r a 


Sirs,—I have been invited to write a Life of the late 
Professor Alfred Newton, F.R.S., of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. If any of your readers, who have letters or 
reminiscences or other interesting information about 
Professor Newton will be kind enough to communicate 
with me, I shall be exceedingly grateful to them. I will, of 
course, undertake to return all letters &c. to the senders. 

I am, Sirs, yours &c., 
A. F. R. Woxtasron. 

Savile Club, 

107 Piccadilly, W., 
March 1st, 1909. 


Srrs,—I have received from Mr. Frank Atterbury, 
Repression of Slavery Department, Roscires, Blue Nile, 
an aluminium ring taken off the leg of a Stork (Ciconia 
alba) killed near there on October 30th, 1908. 

The ring, which measures 22 in. by 3 in. when flattened 
out, is marked “ Vogelwarte, Rossitten 1757, Germania.” 
Communication with the Rossitten Ornithological Observa- 
tory, to which I have returned the ring, has elicited 
from Dr. J. Thienemann the information that the Stork 
No. 1757 was ringed in the nest at Goldap, E. Prussia, in 
July 1908. The exact position of Roseires is 11° 51/ 22” 
N. lat. and 34° 23’ 10” E. long. 

It will be remembered that the capture of a Rossitten Stork 
(No. 168), ringed at Koslin, in Pomerania, in July 1907, 
and killed at Fort Jameson, N.E. Rhodesia, in December 
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of the same year, was recorded in the ‘ Field’ of Jan. 25th, 
1908, and the account quoted in the ‘ Ibis’ of April 1908, 
p. 389. 

I am, Sirs, yours &c., 


A. L. BUTLER. 


Khartoum, 
February 4th, 1909. 


Another German Stork in South Africa—We have 
received from Herr Thienemann, the Director of the German 
Ornithological Observatory at Rossitten, in East Prussia, 
intelligence of the capture of another of their marked Storks in 
South Africa. The Stork in question was bred on the property 
of Herr Adam Sobottka at Lyek in Eastern Prussia, and was 
labelled, on July 7th, 1907, with a small aluminium ring on 
one foot, on which was engraved “ Vogelwarte Rossitten, 
Germania, 769 In the autumn of the same year it was 
captured by some bushmen in the Kalahari Desert. The 
aluminium ring, which seems to have been considered by the 
bushmen to have been of heavenly origin, passed into the 
hands of a trader on the northern edge of the Kalahari, who 
sent it, with an account of the way in which it had been 
obtained, to the Editor of ‘The Wide World’ in London. 

This and the previous instance, in which one of the marked 
Storks of Rossitten was taken in South Africa and identified *, 
seem to establish the fact that Storks bred in nearly the 
most northern limit of their range cross the whole contizent 
of Africa to pass the winter months south of the Equator. 


Arrival of Migranis in North-east Greenland.—In the 
account of the explorations of the eastern coast of Northern 
Greenland by the ‘ Danmark,’ under the command of the 
ill-fated Mylius Erichsen (1906-1908), which was read before 
the Royal Geographical Society in December last (see Geogr. 
Journ. xxxiii. p. 40), will be found the following description 
of the arrival of the spring-migrants at Cape Danmark, 


* See ‘The Ibis,’ 1908, p. 389. 


